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ABSTRACT . . 1 

This document r one of four staff training units^ip a 
series designed to attack problems of sex bias in the counseling of\ 
women and girls^'- is intended' to help counselors and counselor 
educators consider their knowledge of and attitudes toward the 
sex-limited status of women. In this unit, a staff training workshop 
strategy is presented to increase counselors' sensitivity to the: (1) 
limiting nature of sex stereotyping in America; (2) influence of 
cultural expfBctation on the development of aspirations amoag children 
and young "adults; (3) need to identify and eliminate sex-role 
stereotyping iii counseling: and fa) need to assist girls and women in 
the development of positive self-concepts, workshop objectives, 
competencies, preparation r procedures, and time requirements are 
listed. Examples of pre-tests, readings, and* competency checks for 
workshop participants are also provided. (Aut^hor/NHB) 
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^ \ 0txOi^'^^ °^ vome^i ^^^jeve equal ^^ucation ^t^^ gqusi 
f\oV^^^'- yor<='^^*'^'^ has i^tena^^^ed ^"^ing laSt de^^^,, the 
to ^\^^^^ con^f^t pre^atli:^^ ,exi^t att^^^^ea ±n th, ^j.ited 
/\^^ b^^^V app^'^nt. of V^^^^^^X^t con^^quet,^^ are the 

t/"^^ ^ <^^^^\^'ln^^"^'^'' ':>n th^ ^^y 1^ at»d gin^ come to tH-^^ic of them- 

'^^^j.glons about: careers 
^^""'^^ion, th^ young i^^^ aod^omet^ schools 
cO^^'^\ ^ie^ thei'^ in th^ ^au^lt soci^^y^ 

"""Ai^^s. *=^Ht^,,K vi^ students ±^ 3^all 8toup^ or as 
/ V^w^^^ V a gire^^ opp^'^'^^nit:^ ,o i^^^W^^ evolving ^^^.ceptions 

/ ^e^-f gl^^3 a^'^ ^ojra, t^°men hh^"* counselor^ themselves 

bJ^^ti^ \ fhei'^ P'^^Ssioo^l Vorl^ those sex-t^^^g gtereoty^^g which 



^°*^^^^^^ff unlf-^ ^-^^ h^-" ^"^^^%ea as « Pa^t of the series 

bJ^^^' ^fiX BIAS .THIl^^gB S^AJF t^jjiKG. de^^^.j to attack 
^f\,^ 0 ^^.s ^^^selt^g, of ^°^en girls. :t^,ge four 

/^^^' ^^"^ M ^^^'^ """""^^tiis ^°'^ksh^ str^tegi^^ i^^ve the ^^ubwing 

A- ; ■ ; ' . /■ • 
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women as workers; (2) facts related to p^j/'^^'^^r^^^^ 
women in the labor force; (3) Internal ai\j ^^^^ 
barriers to women's achievement in the woj/l^ Oydg 
(4) factors that influence career decisio^^^ ^^^P 
and x^oman. 



EDUCATION OF WOMEN t designed to increase cOmyti 



, ^ ^ , Koti 

knowledge of (1) the status of women 
profession; (2) sex-stereotyping practices ^^'''^^'^lon^ 

(3) support systems to combat sex-role st^^^^^^^^^^^O 
(A) methods to identify and eliminate se^w^^l^ 
typing in educational policies? and progra^xj^' 

SEX STEREOTYPING: PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS ^ V*^^V^ 
increase counselors* sensitivity to (1) t^^ "'''''^^^'^3 ' 
nature of sex stereotyping in the society A^fie 
(2) the influence of cultural expectation^ Oti j(>^^ * 
development of aspirations among children fittd / 
adults; (3) the need to identify and eliin:t^^^te^e^ ^V^^g 
stereotyping in counseling practices' and^^c?ce^^v^v 

(4) the need to assist girls and women in V*''^^%in0^^ 
of self-concepts congruent with their ful;j^ pot^ \ 

SEX STEREOTYPING: CAREER POTENTIALS - des^^^t^ed^f ^^j^e^^^ 
counselorsT sensitivity to (1) the develo^^^nt^ c^^^^^gjT 
aspirations among girls and women; (2) th^ fot^^h^ ^^^^ 
role socialization in occupational choice^ O) \gd 
to identify and eliminate sex-role stereo^ypiti^^^o ^\ir0^^ 
guidance practices and processes ; (4) the ^e^d^n^ 
girls and women in the development of car^^f \t\S^^^ 
with their capacity to achieve. 

Counselors > and the counselor educators who prepare ^heni ^1^^ -v^^^ 

have an obligation to be knowledgeable about and sei^^lttv ^^^^ ^" 8 

roles of women in the United States. Their work wit^p St^ W^^^ ^ 

Show recognition of the "second revolution" as desc^s^bed "jn^ 

of the report of the Carnegie Commission on Higher ^j^ucai^'^ ^^pOl^'^^^' 

FOR WOMEN IN HIGHER EDUCATION: 

The second (revolution) is now occurring ^01^^"^^^^ lo^^^i 
so concentrated on and sheltered for thei^. chii^ of ^^^;J^tJg 
chiid-rearing functions, are demanding eqi^^lit/^e ^^)^^^t^^^^, 
in all . aspects of life, are demanding a n^^ ^^i^ \ ^ pufJ'^ 
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SEX STEREOTYPING: PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
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UNIT III 



h SltjHEOryPlKG* PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



jEQri^^ 



^e^®^ counselors' sensitivity to the limiting' 



^ o> he* stereo typing in American society. 



>e^fe coxxaselot^^ sensitivity to the Influence 
W^l fiXpect^ti^ on the development of aspirations 



^ ^i-^^r^Ji and yo^g adults. 



\0^%^ counselors' sensitivity to the need to 



"^^y ^lltnludt^® sex-^tole stereotyping in counseling 



cfUnselotf^ V sensitivity to the need to assist 



\i Voiiien in the development of self-concepts 



;o^8^ 



\c Vith their fun potential. 



WORKSHOP 



SEX STEREOTYPING: PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

~ — I / '" 
•COMPETENCIES 



1. Counselors will be able to give examples of sex stereo- 
typing which affect individual's personal characteristics 

2. Counselors will recognize thfeir own perceptions of role 
limits which are attributable to sex stereotyping, 

3. Counselors will be able to state their dm meaning of 
the terms "masculine" and "feminine." / 

4. Counselors will recognize ways in which sex stereotyping 
impacts on counseling processes. - 



WORKSHOP 



SEX STEREOTYPING 
PERSONAL CHARACTERlsnCS 



PREPARATION 



1. DUPLICATE COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING ITEMS FOR 
WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS: 



a. Pre-Test: SEX STEREOTYPING - THE PERSON 

b. Reading: SEX STEREOTYPING: PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
G, Copies of the follcwlng list of sexist statements; 



Why would a nice girl like you.... 

Don't worry your pretty little head about....' 

For a woman, you.... 

Listen, honey. ... 

I know this sounds sexist, but I really think.... 

Women really don't handle ^as well as men do 

Don't you think women are better suited for.... 
Women have a way of . . . • 
It takes a man to.... 
Women are better at.... 
Men are better at.... 



d. Coii?>etency Check: SEX STEREOTYPING: PERSOIAL CHABACTERISTICS 

2. OBTAIN NEWSPRINT AND POST, IN ADVANCE, IN THE WORKSHOP 
MEETING ROOM. 

Allow sufficient writing space to display participants' 
responses to common sex stereotjrpes (at least four sheets). 
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WORKSHOP I 

SEX STEREOTYPING 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



PROCESS 



1.' Explain the purposes of the workshop: 

TO INCREASE COUNSELORS ' SENSITIVITY TO THE LIMtHNG NATURE 
OF SEX STEREOTYPING IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

TO INCREASE COUNSELORS' SENSITIVITY TO THE INFLUENCE OF 
CULTURAL EXPECTATIONS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ASPIRATIONS 
AMONG CHILDREN AND YOUNG ADULTS. 

j •, ... 

TO INCREASE COUNSELORS' SENSITIVITY TO THE NEED TO IDENTIFY 
AND ELIMINATE SEk-ROLE STEREOTYPING IN COUNSELING PRACTICES 
AND PROCESSES. 

TO INCREASE COUNSELORS' SENSITIVITY TO THE NEED TO ASSIST 
GIRLS AND WOMEN IN THE. DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-CONCEPTS CON- 
GRUENT WITH THEl^ FULL POTENTIAL. 



2. Distribute copies of the Pre-Test: ,S ex Stereotyping - The Person. 

Explain the directions and alloi/ about 10 minutes for the 
participants to complete the exercise. Emphasize that no 
names are to be attached to the lists an^ that Individuals 
are asked to express their "real" opinions. 



3. When everyone has had a chance to complete the Pre-Test, 

collect the lists and mix them so that the originators cannot 
be Identified. 

ASK TWO VOLUNTEERS TO TALLY REPONSES TO THE PRE-TEST ITEMS. 
USE A (MASTER LIST OF ADJECTIVES. WHEN THEY HAVE C0^5PLETED 
THE TALLY, ASK THEM TO REPORT THE RESULTS TO THE PARTICIPANTS. 

INVITE PARTICIPANTS TO COMMENT (W THE RESULTS . 



(1) Are there notable differences in the words accorded 
to men? to women? to both mdn and women? 



(2) What Is the generalized Impression, using the 
dominant adjectives, of a man? 

(3) What Is the generalized Impression, using the 
i dominant adjectives, of a woman? 

(4) Using the adjectives, how are men and women alike? 

(5) Aalc participants to express their feelings about 
the generalized Impression. Do they agree? 
Disagree? In. what respects? What would they 
add or subtract from the generalizations? 

(6) Are there differences In the expressions of 
opinions between women and men In the participant 
group? 



4. Distribute the | lists of sexist statements. ASK PARTICIPANTS 
TO READ EACH STATEMENT AND TO COMPLETE IT WITH A COMMON 
STEREOTYPE. '\ 

\ /\ . 

ASK A VOLUNTEER p POST THE STEREOTYPES ON NEWSPRINT. 

INVITE PARTICIPANTS TO SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH THESE 
AND SIMILAR STEREOTYPES. ENCOURAGE EXPRESSIONS OF FEELINGS 
ABOUT PERSONAL EXPERIENCES WITH STEREOTYPING. 

INVITE PARTICIPANTS TO PRIVATELY WRITE OU^ EXAMPLES OF 
DEMEANING PHRASES THEY HAVE USED WHICH COMMUNICATE SEX BIAS 
AND/OR STEREOTYPING. I 



5. ELICIT IDEAS FROM. PARTICIPANTS ON WAYS TO HANDLE SEXIST 
REMARKS . INVITE DEBATE ON THE DEFINITION 'OF TH& WORD 
'^'SEXIST." j 

Allow about 30-45 minutes for the two exercises on sexism. 



6. Make summarizing remarks to reiterate the need for counselors 
to be Sensitive to sexism, and the feelings It creates In the 

- victim. 

' \ ' . . 

7. Introduce Reading: SEX STEREOTYPING; PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

ASK PARTICIPANTS TO READ THE\ MATERIAL CAREFULLY BEFORE THE 
NEXT WORKSHOP AND TO BRING REACTIONS OR QUESTIONS FOR 
DISCUSSION. - \ ■ 
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INTRODUCE DISCUSSION GROUPS AND ROLE-PUYING ON THE 
SUBJECT OP SEX STEREOTYPING • REPEAT THE COUNSELOR 
COMPETENCIES TO BE ACHIEVED: 



Be able to give examples of sex stereotyping 
which affect Individual's personal characteristics. 

Be able to recognize their own perceptlona of the 
role limits which are attributable to sex stereotyping « 

Be able to state their own meaning of the terms 
"masculine" and "feminine." 

*'« 

Be able to recognize ways In which sex stereotyping 
Impacts on counseling processes. / 

I 

I 

ASK FOR SIX VOLUNTEERS TO ROLE-PLAY COUNSELOR/FEMALE I 
COl)NSELEE ROLES. ASSIGN A PAIR TO EACH OF THE FOLLOWING / 
SITUATIONS; ^ 



Cl) a sixteen year old girl seeks the counselor's help 
In developing post-secondary plans. She has an 
over-all "B" average and has shown particular 
Interest In math subjects where her grades are all 

^ "A". 

She has a boyfriend and plans to become engaged whien 
she Is 18. He Is 18 now and a student at the local 
community college which offers many courses In the 
trades. He plans to take a Job at a local Industry. 

She tells the counselor, "I know that his college 
really doesn't offer things I*m interested In - 
like computers - but I don't want to^run the risk 
of being 'out-of-slght , o\it-of-mind, so I think 
I should plan to go to school there, too."* 

(2) A twenty-six year-old female, mother of a three-year- 
old, seeks the counselor's help. with a particular 
concern. She has an opportunity to take* a position 
as a trave^advisor wlth a travel agency. The 
salary is good and the fringe benefits' Include 
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discounts for worlcf-wide travel. She wants to 
take the job, but her husband thinks she should 
stay at home :^t least Until the child enters 
school. 

t> 

She teiis the counselor that she is really \ 
up-set by her husband's point of view. She 
^ adds, "I just iEeel that I have been tted down 
too much already. After all, you-re only 
young once, and why shouldn't I be able to do 
someth^.ng -that would be more interesting than 
watching television?" 



C3) A female college senior who has majored in / 
political science seeks thei counselor's help 
because she has been unable to find a job 
that would make use of het knowledge and talents, 

^ ' ■* ■ ^ 

Her father has conriections so that she could 
obtain a clerical job in the Mayor's office In 
her home town. 

"At least this. would be a foot in the door," 
she says, "or do you think a master's degree 
should be.nQT next step? I couid( just stay on 
in school, and then I'd be better prepared? 
Maybe then someone will hire^me for a better 
. job?" \. • 



EXCUSE THE PARTICIPANTS^ AND GIVE THEM ABOUT 10-15 MINUTES 
TO PREPARE THEIR ROLES. ^ \i 

' ' : ■ ' • 

INSTRUCT THE REST OF THE PARTICIPANTS TO LISTEN iOR AND 
NOTE ANY STATEMENTS REFLECTING SEX-ROLE i STEREOTYPING BY 
EITHER THE FEMALE CHARACTER OR THE COUNSELOR CHARACTER. 

When the role-players are ready, give, them about 15-20 
minutes to role-play. At the end of that time, invite 
group discussion. 

ASK PARTICIPANTS TO SHARE THEIR REACTIONS TO THE ROLE-PLAY 
NOTING ANY SEX STREOTYPES WHICH THEY OBSERVED. FORM 
SMALL GROUPS OF^Z PERSONS FOR THE DISCUSSION. GIVE THE 
FOLLOWING INSTRUCTION^ 



Review each role-playing^s it nation. Determine 
whether or not sex stereo typlngwas in evidence. 
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Discuss theapprapches used by each coxin- 
selor and'^Ta^el^essJrent to which the group 
. membe^rs agree with the approaches . 

Speculate on" the process had each counselee 
been a male instead of a female. 



ASSIGN ONE OBSERVER TO EACH GROUP. 
REPORT ON THE FOLLOWING: 



THE OBSERVER IS TO 



1. Differences in points of view expressed by 
men and women in the discussion groups. 

2. Differences of opinions expressed by men and 
women with regard to counselors' approaches. 

3. Differences of ^pinions expressed by men and 
women with regard to a male counselee versus 
the female counselee. 



Allow about 15-20 minutes for the small jgrpup discussions. 
At the end of that time INVITE EACH OBSERVER TO REPORT 
FINDINGS TO THE TOTAL GROUP. INVITE ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 
FROM GROUP MEMBERS. 



9. INVITE PARTICIPANTS TO DESCRIBE THE DEGREE TO WHICH THE 
WORKSHOP INCREASED THEIR SENSITIVITY TO SEX-STEREOTYPING: 
. THE DEGREE TO WHICH THE WORKSHOP INCREASED THEIR. 
SENSITIVITY TO THEIR OWN BIASES. 



ASK PARTICIPANTS TO PRIVATELY I WRITE OUT THE MEANING , TO 
THEMSELVES, OF THE WORDS "MASCULINE" AND "FEMININE." ,. 



INVITE SEVERAL INDIVIDUALS TO SHARE THEIR DESCRIPTIONS. 

10. Distribute copies of the Competency Check. Ask participants 
to xomE^lete the competency check and invite a peer to 
review the responses /to detect presence or absence of sex 
stereotjrping. ' 



11. Summarize workshop /activities and relate remarks to 
objectives, of the unit. 
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WORKSHOP 



SEX STEREOTYPING 
PERSC»IAL CHARACTERISTICS 



PRE-TEST 



sex! STEREOTYPING: THE PERSON 



The following-adjectives /may be used to describe positive characteristics 
of men or women or they may be equally appropriate for both sexes. Check 
the column under "Man" if you think the adjective is more appropriately 
used to describe a man; the ^colum under "Woman" if more appropriately 
used to describe a woman. If the adjective could be used for either sex, 
place a check in both columns. 

Man Adjectives Woman 



competent 
. empathetic 
emotional 

sensitive , - 

nurturing 

aggressive 

intelligent 

tactful 

submissive 

understanding . 

neat 

competitive i 
- cooperative * 

considerate 

decisive 

compassionate 

opinionated 

dedicated 

ambitious 

docile 
' strong 

loving 

sympathetic 

calm 

motivated 

sensible . 
logical \ , / 

- methodical r 
willful 
reticent 



••-^ READING 
SEX STEREOTYPING; PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



The' culture in which boys and girls "grow up" has an 
extremely forceful influence on the formation of life values, 
aspirations, and personality. The socialization process too 
often teaches girls ^^-Tand women that they are subservient, second- 
class citizens. It also may teach that non-conforming behavior 
ir ridiculed and unacceptable to, the majority culture. 

In the United States, studies have demonstrated that per- 

'n 

sonal characteristics, conforming to sex-role stereotypes, are 
observable among children at very early ages. (Rohrbaugh, 1979; 
Joffee, 1974; Chafetz, 1974; Boocock, 1972; Maccoby and Jacklin, 
1974) Chafetz makes the observation: '.'Through the socialixci.f*;? on 
process, humans come to more or less completely internalize ti^a ' 
roles-, norms, arid values appropriate to the culture and subculture 
within which they function." (p.' 69) She later adds that cultural 
definitions become personal definitions of propriety, normality,', 
and worthiness. . / 

The family constellation and dynamics are major factors 

\ . ■ / 

in the development of childten's personal characteristics. These 

forces communicate what is acceptable and what is not accep^ble 

behaviot, and, generally, the' standards , for girls differ fr/m the 

standards for boys. Based on a desire to be accepted and approved. 



"boys are boys*' and girls adopt conforming, passive behaviors; 
they're "nice." 

As children progress through the school system, they adopt 
behaviors which they have learned are expected of thom by virtue . 
of their sex. Girls, in many instances, learn that they are not 
to be competitive, and this "learning" is reinforced by peer 
pressure to conform to the stereotyped but acceptable standards. 
(Boocock, 1972) Boys may suffer stress created by. pressure on 
them to adopt sex-stereotyped roles. Fires ter and Firester (-197.4) 
charge that the schools have "a 'contributory role in the des- 
truction of boys' minds and self-esteem." Tibbitts (1977) finds 
that boys, as well as girls, are cramped by rigid sex-stereotypes: 
(1) male self-esteem is contingent upon accomplishments; (2) males 
are more severely punished for acting like a female than vice 
versa; (3) males experience greater conflict regarding th^ir be- 
havior; (4) males seem less secure about their sexual identity; 
(5) males must always be best. 

Role behaviors are learned, and both boys and girls, men and 
women, suffer from the stresses and anxieties which arise as they 
attempt to carry out their ascribed roles.- Faunce (1977) suggests 
that indeed both women and men fear ambition, achievement, and 
accomplishment, but that men, unlike women, are forced to face lip 
to their fears and find, as a result, that they are unfounded. 



tP^ ^''^'^ that ^Kienged to f^^^ .^sir 

^^^^^ V tt^^' ^""^^ los^ '^^"^ re«"^^^ s^:L^.doubttn8.., (p. 140) 

^ /\., is fo.r. st^^^,typi"8. St the l^ter^^^^, 

^tr^^^ ^"""^^ncieg for h^^f, fet^^les ^^les to ^^^^ibe 

^^il^^' ar^^ Edg^i, ^tudi^^ P^^cepti"^^ amo^^g. male 

^v'^N^je ^^^1^^' ^tudef^*^^. fot^d t^^ both males fe- 

"^^'^ "'^^ ^^i^Pi'^^^ ^^'^^l^ as m"*' i">^niiget^*^ 

-^"^^Ving ^^^§1^^"^'^ tfOti^^^^°" acn'ievem^j^^ than 
>j^^s ^^'^to^^H^ only v^^j, th^ .^eU j^^^^ Hornet „^„tive 

'''N.d^^^^'''^" ''^^clu^i^^ bxi^ , ISO With st'^die, 
""^^'^ \ (jer^^P^^'"^ Of tn^mselv^^' and their ^^jeat^^ B^^.tt and 
^^^■^^^ ^j97^? ^''^''■'^Vjde tn^t th^ ^gsea^ch sh^^g "Fo^^om^i^; . .mis- 

^^'^'''X^^j; t^^"*^^ ^^^d to ^^der^^^^mate then^^^^es, Particularly 
. ;-^na ^^^^^^ ^tudi^^ the ^.titn^*^^^ "^saOO '^'^^^Sr^^^ate 



a university counseling center. Thirty-five p^pble^ ^ 
total of 75, were viewed as "typically female" ^iTob^^ j^jj^ 
evaluators. skxteen were viewed as "typically^^le' 
actual presenting problems were catalogued, se^ 
found in only three of the 75 problems: "too ^^sU/; . 
tears" and '\over-eating" were significantly mo^^ ch^ ^igt^^ 
of female prbblems ; "unable to concentrate" wa^ si^ ^tl/ ' 
more characteristic of a male problem. 



Studies of values are of particular int^j/est ^ ^ ^tt^^^ 

• l) 

to understand similarities and differences betv^en v ^ ^ 

personal^.characteristics. Beech and Schoeppe (],974) ,^^te^ 

an e^ftensive study of 5th, 7th, 9th, and 11th ^j/adejT^ ^ \et^^^^^ 

their developing value systems. A:aong the fin^^^gs ^ 

. / . ^ , , 

the researchers are the following statements: {jj ^o^ \ gfi^ 

girls across all four grades rank as important y^lue^ ^ \i:J^ 

/ \ ^ Jfh 

peace," "freedom," "honest" and "loving." (2) ^pt± V 

girls ranked low the values "salvation," "logic^^'/ bV \gir^^^ 



(3) Values which increase significantly for bot^ b.oy^ Hf^^ 

they progress through the grades are "a sense ^cc'^' Htnei^*^* 
"sejtf respect," and "wisdom." (4) wlile "Intelj^^ctu/ ^ 
increasing value for boys, it is not for girls. Be^'^ „.v,0^^^ 

statei "Girls may not see intelllgehce as;rSo im^^tt^ ' ^ ^jjef 



ir 



since they are frequently encouraged ..ot to comj^^te ^Qyg P^' 



tellectually." -Vv 
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Although earlier corroborative research already existed, the 
Broverman et al study (1970), coinciding as it did with heightened 
national attention td^the treatment of girls and women in American 
culture, is considered a classic contribution to the literature of 
the Women's Movement. The study tested three hypotheses; (1) that 
clinical judgments about mental health of individuals would differ 
as a function of the sex of the person judged; (2) that the differ- 
ences in judgments would be similar to established sex-role stereo- 
types; (3) that attributes regarded as ideal for a sex unspecified . 
adult Would; be considered more often by clinical judges as appro- 
priate for men than for women. Results of the study suggest that 
clinicial judgments, indeed, are influenced by clinician bias^. 

Abramowitz et al (1973), in a study of clinicians', political 
bias a£ a factor in evaluations, found that "non-liberal counselors 
imputed greater maladjustment to a left-oriented politically active 
female than to an identically described male student client. Pointing 
out the possibility of clinician discriminatioj>vagainst liberated 
women, the researchers nov:<^: 

The public/and practitioners in general may not 
be avtare of how much of which, sectors of the' . 
variation in clinical determinations are governed 
by an evaliiator's personal predilections which 
may have s'cant relevance to the question 6f tHe^ 
evaluatee's psychological status... (p. 391) / 



Although woiii^^ ^^b^^ men th^ tanks of school counselors, that 

fact does tt^t ^f.^V J^^^n tha^^ ^ex bia^ in counseling and 

. guidance wt:Jl \c^^^ T^e lit^^^^ture has ghoyn that female 

counselors \e>^ ^$ tUales' to reflect biases atid attitudes 

which are ^-t^^^^ ^ lituiti'ng ^^varcl women's potential and toward 

women's roX^^^ c^^C^il^ty, \^ott^^^ thstuseiveS , while the most vocal 

proponents ^ \^ the Equal Sights Amendn^^nt. are also the 

most vocal > ^^^1^ coun^^lors^ then, n^ay very well reflect 

attitudes sC>^ieCy,"^Qth 



Pro and con. 



In tb^ ^ g^y pressing demand froni society to reform, 

practices p^rt^^ ^ c^^^Uselor^ ^d counselor educators generally 
are not scr^^jti-^ / ^OJ^ faimes^* Without careful monitoring and 

any exercis^ c^. / ^ ^^^o^c^ent af legislation, the federal initia- . 
tives are l^^tt^^ / ..t"^ pGirmissi'^^ guideline^- When the profession, 

collectivelyr, z'- S ^5.v^ Hghest Priority to recognition of ' 

counselor s^i ^ ^ ^>:it^ical is^^e, coun^^eling and guidance services 

for girls .a^^.^ \e ^ot likely be itiodified. On the other hand, 

as counselo):^^ ^s^l^or ^ducato^^ recognize their biases and take 

steps to de^J , V ^ they may interfere with counseling and guidan 
practices a^x^ \, ^ay re^Uze the Potential described by 

Mary Ellen V^r^^^^^ ^1^-^51:^ (1978) ^s 'follows: 

Ccitjd^^ a^^K^r^ th^ Official resource persons for students 
at P^^t^^-^iial levels who seek help concerning edu- 

aiO^^' c^^^er go^l^j and |?ersonal and interpersonal 

t0 Tt^^> the official referral sources for 
P^^r^^ti^^^^^ f^^ e^^.^ators concerned about the behaviors / 
ai\^ ^ .^t ^tudents at. all levels of education. The 



counselor who is also educator trains new counselors, 
teaches those counselors who return to school for 
further training, and conducts in-service courses in 
local school systems. Counselors thus have the 
potential t.o influence not only students and the 
counseling profession but classroom teachers ,and adminis- 
trators, (p. 27) . 

Thoughts on Counseling Girls and Women 

'Counselors can create, in their work with boys and girls and 
with Women and. men, a climate for learning that emphasizes individual 
Potential; that challenges both sexes to achieve without necessarily 
inducing Competition; without emphasising the sex of the child in 
analyses of individual performance. . " 

Counselors can help . teachers , too, to combat the deeply in- 
' grained tendency to hold different behavioral expectations for 
children, depending primarily upon their sex. 

Counselors, trained in consultation skills,' can assist teachers 
and parents in understanding that ambition, rather than being 
genetically determined, is stifled or whetted by one's experiences. 
Tasks assigned to children in school or at home can perpetuate sex- ./ 

role stereotypes or break convention. / 

■ ■■ . ■• ■'/• 

Harway and Astin (1977) provide an appropriate final statementy^ 
"Counselors must expose the myths and stereotypes, expand knowledge ai30Ut 
the nature and impact of a self-concept, and help students develop self- 
concepts Congruent with their full potentia-l." (p.. 35) 
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WORKSHOP 

SEX STEREOTYPING 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



COMPETENCY CHECK 

Respond to the following: statements, and ask a peer to review your 
responses to detect presence or absence of sex stereotyping. 



1. I would describe my counseling style with women as follows: 



2. This style Is similar to or different from the style I use with 

3. As I think about It, I generally expect women to behave In the 
following ways: 



4. My expectations of girls, as counselees, are that they will behave 
in the following ways: , o . 



5. To me, a fully self-actualized female -is.: 

6. I would describe a fully self-actualized male'as: 



7. ^fy views about self-actualized females and males have the folloxd.ng 
implications for my work in counseling, and guidance: . 

\^ 

8. When* engaged in career counseling or career guidance with girls and 
women, I am generally sensitive t'o particular issues related to 
sexism and sex stereotyping. These include: 

9. The issues I just mentioned are important/unimpoi'tant in counseling 
and guidance with boys and mert. ^ I- 

10. My attitudes toward women have changed ovfer the years in the 
following ways: / • 

ir. I hold certain attitude/ toward women which may be defined as biases 

or stereotypes. These/are the attitudes I would like to explore further: 

. / ■ •. ■ . . . 



